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From the House Gallery 


The debate in the House of Representatives on 
both the British Loan and the McMahon bill raises 
some serious questions in the minds of the people 
whom the members of that House represent. It must 
be said at once that at times in the course of debate 
on these vital issues there were members whose clar- 
ity, vision, logic, and leadership were on a very high 
level. But these were exceptions. The general im- 
pression is that a large number of representatives 
failed to understand the real issue at stake in either 
bill. Furthermore, it is clear that Congress is in- 
dulging in a dangerous and irresponsible “baiting” 
of other nations with whom the executive branch is 
at the same time trying very hard to build a sound 
and lasting peace. 

In the case of the British Loan, the issue which 
Congress needed to decide was whether the Loan 
would 1) have a favorable effect upon the economy 
of the United States; 2) have a favorable effect upon 
the efforts which are being made for international 
economic stability. Instead of debating this question, 
the House tied itself in knots over various aspects of 
British foreign policy, over previous bad faith on the 
part of the British, over the per capita cost of this 
loan to the people in various parts of the United 
States, over the interest rate on the loan as compared 
to the interest rate on loans to veterans, over the 
people who negotiated the loan, and a dozen other 
points equally irrelevant to the main issue. The bill 
passed, but it is questionable whether even a majority 
of those who voted for it did so out of a considered 
view that the Loan was a wise economic measure. 

The purpose of the McMahon bill is to establish 
orderly, governmental control over the future de- 
velopment and use of atomic energy. At the present 
time our entire atomic energy plant is controlled by 
the Army. The McMahon bill as passed by the 
Senate provided for a five man civilian Atomic 
Energy Commission, and for government ownership 
and licensing of the fissionable materials. The House 
Military Affairs Committee adopted amendments 
which would put one or two military men on the 
Commission. The issue before the House was 
whether the plan outlined in the Senate-approved 
McMahon bill was a wise one in view of 1) the effect 
atomic energy may have on our economy, 2) the 
effect atomic energy has had and will continue to 
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have on our international relations, and 3) the effect 
of an all-civilian commission, as opposed to a partly 
military commission, on the efforts to secure world 


eace. 
P The Issue Is Confused 


Again the House with a few notable exceptions 
argued all around the question. Thousands of words 
were devoted to the problem of whether we should 
“give away the secret”—a meaningless phrase in any 
case, but certainly not under consideration in the 
McMahon Bill. Many members described themselves 
as utterly confused, and proposed leaving atomic 
energy “safe” with the Army until Congress has had 
another six months or a year to think the problem 
over. This attitude of avoiding responsibility is in 
itself alarming, at a time when the continued inde- 
cision of Congress can have the most profound effect 
upon the negotiations which we are carrying on in 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 

In both of these debates there was an underlying 
theme of bitter criticism of the Russian government, 
Russian policy, Russian intentions. Fear of com- 
munism was a much greater factor in the passage 
of the Loan than the positive desire for economic 
stability. In the case of the McMahon bill, so bitter 
were the denunciations of Russia that one listener 
declared that she felt sure the Russians must feel that 
their only safety lay in developing the atomic bomb 
as rapidly as possible. 

There are several questions implicit in this debate. 
One, of course, is the perennial problem of the quality 
of the men who go to Congress. The necessity for 
citizen activity, beginning even before the primary 
elections, cannot be avoided if the quality of our 
Congress is to be improved. 


Congressmen Work Under Difficulties 


The question of the internal organization of Con- 
gress is also evident. With the present horse-and- 
buggy system it is literally impossible for any man 
to study and understand half of the legislation upon 
which he must vote. The importance of the question 
of atomic energy should have assured it a priority of 
attention. However, if a congressman spends his 
mornings in important committee sessions, his after- 
noons on the floor of Congress, and still must handle 
his correspondence, the thousand and one demands 
of constituents, his party responsibilities, and perhaps 
spend a few hours every month with his family what 
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is he to do? The reorganization proposed in the 
LaFollette-Monroney bill is a step in the right direc- 
tion, since it would streamline the committee system, 
give congressmen more expert assistance, and reduce 


the burden of local and private matter with which - 


Congress must deal. Even if this bill is passed, how- 
ever, there will be a great deal left to do before our 
legislature is organized to handle efficiently its ever 
increasing load. The safeguard of democracy lies in 
a strong representative body. Dictatorships begin 
when the legislature is destroyed or breaks down. 
Nothing is more important to the preservation of 
our form of government than a strong, capable Con- 
gress able to deal with its responsibilities. 


What Makes for Peace? 


Another basic question raised by these recent de- 
bates is that of the degree of responsibility which 
Congress must assume for a positive approach to 
foreign policy. The kind of “realism” which serves 
as an excuse for bitter and irresponsible criticism of 
other people and other governments is self-defeating. 
It creates more ill-will, more bad faith, a more pre- 
carious peace. As David Lilienthal has said in a 
different connection in a recent article, “The very 
act of faith in the essential goodness of man furthers 
that goodness, just as disbelief in men will itself make 
men less worthy of faith.” 

There are acts and policies of many other countries 
with which we take issue for one reason or another. 
We all recognize that our relations with Russia are 
complicated by misunderstanding, difference of goal, 
and mistakes on both sides. Nevertheless, the basic 
facts remains that the people of the United States 
want peace, not war. It is up to our government to 
do the things that make for peace. We want to settle 
differences, not aggravate them. We want to im- 
prove our relations with other countries, not cause 
them to deteriorate. - 

The first and most important responsibility of the 
Congress of the United States is to make this a sound, 
strong, healthy country capable of leading the way 
to physical and moral peace. The beam in our own 
eye we can do something about. The time spent in 
finding fault with everybody else might much better 
be devoted to hard work and careful thought about 
the domestic problems which we are trying to solve 
as well as to developing ways and means of improv- 
ing international relations. 

As for the citizens of the country, the time has 
come when we cannot afford—at the risk of every- 
thing we have—to be careless about the men we send 
to speak for us in Congress. 


Last Act on Price Control 


The compromise Price Control bill, or Price De- 
control bill, is a slightly better bill than the one that 
was originally sent to the President. But it will be 
an extremely dangerous piece of legislation if it lulls 
the nation into thinking that it makes voluntary 
restraint or further fiscal controls unnecessary. All 


this legislation can do is to slow down the rate at 
which prices will rise. It cannot do more than put 
a brake on their advance. 

The price formula for manufactured goods under 
the new bill is less rigid than the Taft formula of the 
first bill, and 1940 is used for the base period rather 
than the war year of 1941. Subsidies have been cut 
to half of the amount requested, and all food sub- 
sidies are abolished after April 1, 1947. Ceilings will 
not be restored to the price of meat, dairy products, 
grains, cottonseed, and soybeans until August 21st, 
when they will be restored unless the Decontrol 
Board decides otherwise. No controls will be im- 
posed on poultry, eggs, petroleum or tobacco unless 
the Board so orders, and in any case will not be 
set until August 21st. Rent controls are retained 
without change. It is a lengthy bill, with many 
exemptions. Businessmen who were annoyed by 
the administrative complexities under the former 
law, will have new headaches as these changes are 
put into effect and they have to wait for appeal 
procedures to bring about final decisions. 

Authority under this bill is divided between the 
Price Administrator and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
with ultimate authority resting with the Decontrol 
Board which can override their decisions either on 
removing or restoring ceilings. The three-man De- 
control Board has wide powers and considerable lati- 
tude in carrying out these powers. A great deal will 
depend on the type of appointments that are made. 

While Congress debated about price control, a 
report on current incomes and savings was published 
by the Federal Reserve Board and the Department 
of Agriculture which underlines the seriousness of 
any rise in prices. In spite of much talk about “high 
wages” and the “backlog of savings,” the fact is that 
most of the families in the country have no backlog 
against price raises. The war years have not greatly 
changed the distribution of the nation’s income. 
Savings, as before, are largely concentrated in the 
hands of the small proportion of high income fam- 
ilies. Nor have incomes risen as much as might have 
been expected. As we emerge from the war period, 
over one fifth of the families in the United States 
have incomes of less than $1,000. Almost half of the 
families in this country are living on incomes of less 
than $2,000. Nearly 70% have incomes below $3,000 
a year. 

Thus even a controlled price rise, which is, of 
course, the same as a progressive reduction of these 
incomes if you think in terms of purchasing power, 
is a really serious threat not only to the “prosperity” 
which was predicted for the post-war years, but to the 
very livelihood of most of the nation. 

It will take consumer restraint in buying to dis- 
courage profiteering price increases. It will take 
statesmanship in labor-management relations to pre- 
vent an endless upward spiral of prices and wages. 
It will take voter discrimination in November to 
prove that the people of the country are demanding 
a Congress truly responsive to the wishes of the people 
and one that will act in the public interest. 
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